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"The Smell of Scorching" 

Early Sunday morning, twenty five years ago this week, 

Moscow radio began broadcasting Nikita Khrushchev’s full 
acceptance of John F. Kennedy’s proposal—received just the night 
before—that the Soviets remove all offensive missiles from Cuba 
in return for nothing more than a conditional US pledge not to 
invade the island. Thus Khrushchev ended the Cuban Missile 
Crisis on American terms, as abruptly, and for American officials 
as unexpectedly, as it began. 

For the last quarter century, American analysts of the 
crisis have found the suddenness of Khrushchev’s complete 
concession on October 28, 1962 inexplicable: ^following as it 

did on the heels of "black Saturday," when a tougher Soviet 
demand, that American offensive missiles be withdrawn from 
Turkey in parallel with any removal of Soviet missi.lies from 
Cuba, was accompanied by ground fire in Cuba from Soviet 
rockets and Cuban antiaircraft at American reconnaissance planes, 
and Soviet efforts to make the missiles operational continued 
furiously all day and into the night.7 

r*For some in Moscow, too, the feeling of urgency was more 
apparent than were the reasons for it. Fyodor Burlatsky, 
Khrushchev’s speechwriter who drafted some of his private letters 
to Kennedy and his account of the crisis to the Presidium, was in 
Cambridge this month as a guest of the Kennedy School of^ 
Government. "They were very, very nervous at this time, he told 
me, , speaking of the drafters of the October 28 message, with 
whom he had been in close touch. 

"This letter was not drafted in the Kremlin, nor in the 
Politburo. It was drafted at Khrushchev’s dacha, by a very small 
group. As soon as it was done, they ran it to the i adio 
station. That is to say, they sent it by car, very fast; as a 
matter of fact, the car ran into some trouble on the way, an 
obstruction, which delayed it. When it arrived, the manager of 
the station himself ran down the steps, snatched the message from 
the hands of the man in the car, and ran up the steps to 
broadcast it immediately. " never knew, Bur 1 ky . said, why 

they felt in such a hurry 

In fact, there were good reasons for the rush. One of these 
I learned from Robert F. Kennedy in 1964, in the course of a 
highly classified interagency study I was conducting of 
communication between governments in nuclear crises. He told me, 
in somewhat more detail than he later made public in his 1968 
memoir Thirteen Days , that at the direction of his brother, on 
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the evening of Saturday, October 27, 1962, he began a secret 

discussion at the Justice Department with Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin by impressing on him the serious implications of 
the attacks that day on American reconnaissance aircraft. Cuban 
antiaircraft artillery had begun firing at low-flying planes, 
damaging at least one, and a surface-to-air missile (SAM), 
presumed to be Soviet — manned, had downed a U—2 flying higher than 
the artillery could reach, causing the first fatality ol the 
crisis. 


A transcript of the White House meetings of October 27 just 
released at Harvard makes clear that no participant in those 
discussions questioned the assumption of iron control by Soviet 
leaders over their own subordinates and over their satellite 
leaders. So both types of firing were interpreted, without 
doubts or dissent, as a deliberate escalation, a change of orders 
by Khrushchev himself. 

$ 

*9 ’In reality, according to Burlatsky, "Khrushchev had given 

very strong, very precise orders that Soviet officers should make 
no provocation, initiate no attack in Cuba.” The firing of the 
SAM that destroyed Major Anderson’s U-2, he assured me, 'was 
done absolutely without the direction of Khrushchev and the 
Soviet High Command. In fact it was against their orders; and 
Khrushchev was very apprehensive about the American reaction. 


No American advisor having guessed this possibility,^ RFK’s 
mission evening was in part to induce Khrushchev to j 

recognize the dangers of his supposed n-ew—, and to reverse 
it i 

M Our photographic reconnaissance planes would have to 
continue to fly over Cuba," RFK reports, in his memoir, he told 
the Ambassador, "and if the Cubans or Soviets shot at these 
planes, then we would have to shoot back." In his discussion 
with me in 1964, Kennedy was more specific. "If one more plane 
was destroyed," he said he had told Dobrynin, "we would hit all 
the SAMs immediately, and probably the [surface-to-surface] 
missiles as well, and we would probably follow that with an 
invasion." 


This warning was obviously no bluff. The October 27 
transcript reveals that it conveyed accurately to the Soviets the 
consensus of the White House discussions that afternoon.t was 
clearly the President’s intent, in sending RFK^to make this 
planning explicit to the Soviets, simply to buy time for the 
Soviets to respond to his proposal, which RFK carried to 
Dobrynin. He hoped to deter to the maximum extent further 
attacks on reconnaissance planes--starting‘ with the low-level 
flights scheduled for^Jbhe next day,— to forestal l autom atic 
^ Tt r American reprisal o - t - art i - n - g a cycle of escalat ion^a's early as 

Sunday or Monday.3 But the warning almost surely had more impact 
than intended, for a reason the President and his advisors did 















not know, and as the transcript shows, failed to discuss even as 
a possibi1ity. 

Very simply, the deterrent warning was directed to the 
wrong party. Khrushchev was not in control of the Cuban 
antiaircraft artillerymen that threatened low-flying flight's . 
They had begun firing on Saturday morning on Castro’s direct 
orders. Castro was determined to defend Cuban airspace and Cuban 
sovereignty regardless of Soviet wishes to avoid provoking 
American retaliation. 


As Castro put it to Tad Szulc in 1984 : "It was we who gave 
the order to fire against the low-level flights...We had simply 
presented our viewpoint to [the Soviets], our opposition to low- 
level flights, and we ordered our batteries to fire on them. 
(Szulc, Fidel , 584). 


The critical threat that Khrushchev faced in the early 
hours of Sunday morning was, in effect, a 12-hour ultimatum, 
though the Kennedy brothers neither perceived nor intended that 
their warning on attacking reconnaissance would amount to that. 
Khrushchev could only conclude that he could well lose both his 
missiles and SAMs, with heavy Soviet casualties and the 
likelihood of further escalation, just twelve hours away: soon 


after low-flying US reconnaissance planes entered Cuban airspace 
on Sunday, perhaps at first light, and were fired on by Cuban 
gunners whom he had no power to stop. prozvnsjt"' 


Facing explicit Presidential commitment triggered by 
Cuban and perhaps Soviet actions beyond Khrushchev’s control and 
by American misunde*standings of these, the Soviet Premier had 
lost control of events. He could reduce the probability of 
disaster only by announcing the immediate dismantling of his 
offensive missiles, which e-outd dissuade large-scale US attacks 
even if Castro did shoot down another recon plane. 

Between one and three AM EDT, a few hours after RFK’s 
meeting with Dobrynin, the order to dismantle the missiles 
arrived in Cuba; the dismantling began at 5 AM. The race to the 
radio station with the announcement, bypassing slower diplomatic 
channels, came a few hours later. 


Not much too soon. Meeting at 9 AM Sunday morning (my notes 
from 1964 record), about the time that Moscow radio began its 
broadcast, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed^ "Tentatively to 
schedule 4 low-level recon flights for late afternoon, and that 
aircraft would fly through any fire encountered." (The President 
cancelled these flights only after Khrushchev’s concession was 
received). In Castro’s opinion, expressed to Tad Szulc, "I am 
absolutely certain that if the low-level flights had been 
resumed, we would have shot down one, two or three of these 
planes...with so many batteries firing, we would have shot down 
some planes. I don’t know whether this would have started a 
nuclear war." (Szulc, Fide1 » p. 585) 












As it worked out, Castro did not start a war; instead, he 
lost the missile crisis for Khrushchev.^He had left Khrushchev no 
time to delay his response to Kennedy’s proposal, to make 
counterprosals or threats, which is what the Kennedy brothers 
expected as of Saturday night. Dean Rusk has recently revealed 
(NYT August 28) that the President was secretly prepared to 
concede, perhaps on Sunday, a public pairing of the missiles on 
Turkey and Cuba, accepting their joint removal, rather than go to 
war. Given 24 hours to maneuver, it appears, Khrushchev would 
have won; but with the prospect that Castro’s gunners might 
improve their accuracy, he did not have 24 hours.It was indeed, 
in the end, a Cuban crisis after all. 

But it was the leaders of the two superpowers who had 
between them unwittingly contrived to put a trigger to World War 
III in the hands of Fidel Castro. For reasons he never knew in 
detail, John F. Kennedy’s estimate during the crisis of the odds 
on general war—"between one in three and even"—does not seem 
too high. 

Khrushchev, as he expected, paid a heavy political price for 
withdrawing abruptly from what he had discovered to be Cuban 
roulette. But he was surely wise to do so, without awaiting one 
more day’s spin of the chamber: ^even though, with gambler’s luck, 
delay might have brought him victory without war.] Explaining 
his decision suddenly to remove his forces from dangers to which 
he should never have exposed them, Khrushchev said later, "A 
smell of scorching hung in the air." 

To those informed by such experience, that warning scent 
drifts on the wind today, from the direction of the Persian Gulf. 
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the evening of Saturday, October 27, 1962, he began a secret 

discussion at the Justice Department with Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin by impressing on him the serious implications of 
the attacks that day on American reconnaissance aircraft. Cuban 
antiaircraft artillery had begun firing at low-flying planes, 
damaging at least one, and a surface-to-air missile (SAM), 
presumed to be Soviet-manned, had downed a U-2 flying higher than 
the artillery could reach, causing the first fatality oi the 
crisis . 

A transcript of the White House meetings of October 27 just 
released at Harvard makes clear that no participant in those 
discussions questioned the assumption of iron control by Soviet 
leaders over their own subordinates and over their satellite 
leaders. So both types of firing were interpreted, without 
doubts or dissent, as a deliberate escalation, a change of orders 
by Khrushchev himself. 

In reality, according to Burlatsky, "Khrushchev had given 
very strong, very precise orders that Soviet officers should make 
no provocation, initiate no attack in Cuba." The firing of the 
SAM that destroyed Major Anderson’s U-2, he assured me, "was 
done absolutely without the direction of Khrushchev and the 
Soviet High Command. In fact it was against their orders; and 
Khrushchev was very apprehensive about the American reaction." 

No American advisor having guessed this possibility, RFK’s 
mission that evening was in part to induce Khrushchev to 
recognize the dangers of his supposed new policy and to reverse 
it. 


"Our photographic reconnaissance planes would have to 
continue to fly over Cuba," RFK reports, in his memoir, he told 
the Ambassador, "and if the Cubans or Soviets shot at these 
planes, then we would have to shoot back." In his discussion 
with me in 1964, Kennedy was more specific. "If one more plane 
was destroyed," he said he had told Dobrynin, "we would hit all 
the SAMs immediately, and probably the [surface-to-surface] 
missiles as well, and we would probably follow that with an 
invasion." 


This warning was obviously no bluff. The October 27 
transcript reveals that it conveyed accurately to the Soviets the 
consensus of the White House discussions that afternoon. It was 
clearly the President’s intent, in sending RFK to make this 
planning explicit to the Soviets, simply to buy time for the 
Soviets to respond to his proposal, which RFK carried to 
Dobrynin. He hoped to deter to the maximum extent further 
attacks on reconnaissance p1anes--starting with the low-level 
flights scheduled for the next day--to forestall automatic 
American reprisal starting a cycle of escalation as early as 
Sunday or Monday. But the warning almost surely had more impact 
than intended, for a reason the President and his advisors did 







As Castro put it to Tad Szulc in 1984 : "It was we who gave 
the order to fire against the low-level flights...We had simply 
presented our viewpoint to [the Soviets], our opposition to low- 
level flights, and we ordered our batteries to fire on them. 
(Szulc, Fidel , 584). 

The critical threat that Khrushchev faced in the early 
hours of Sunday morning was, in effect, a 12-hour ultimatum, 
though the Kennedy brothers neither perceived nor intended that 
their warning on attacking reconnaissance would amount to that. 
Khrushchev could only conclude that he could well lose both his 
missiles and SAMs, with heavy Soviet casualties and the 
likelihood of further escalation, just twelve hours away: soon 
after low-flying US reconnaissance planes entered Cuban airspace 
on Sunday, perhaps at first light, and were fired on by Cuban 
gunners whom he had no power to stop and whose accuracy might 
well improve. If there was any way at all to avert a large-scale 
American attack in reprisal, it could only be to announce his 
acceptance of Kennedy’s Saturday night proposal before it took 
place—preferably before any shootdown occurred and to begin 
dismantling the missiles immediately. 


Khrushchev had lost control of events. When Robert Kennedy 
reported to the President after meeting with Dobrynin, the two 
brothers agreed that the Soviets were unlikely to accept the 
American proposal. What they expected were on Sunday were Soviet 
delaying tactics, counterproposals, threats on Berlin or Turkey: 

or if Khrushchev wanted war-which they doubted more attacks on 

the American low-flying reconnaissance planes. 


But for the Soviet Premier, hearing Dobrynin’s account of 
the same meeting, time had run out for bargaining and threats. 
Khrushchev did not want war, any more than John F. Kennedy, but 
Dobrynin’s report meant they were likely both to get it unless 
the confrontation between them ended not much later than daylight 
in the Caribbean Sunday morning. He could reduce the probability 
of disaster only by announcing the immediate dismantling of his 
offensive missiles, which could dissuade large-scale US attacks 
even if Castro did shoot down another recon plane. 

\ 

Between one and three AM EDT, a few hours after RFK’s 
meeting with Dobrynin, the order to dismantle the missiles 
arrived in Cuba; the dismantling began at 5 AM. The race to the 
radio station with the announcement, bypassing slower diplomatic 
channels, came a few hours later. 
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"The Smell of Scorching" 

Early Sunday morning, twenty five years ago this week, 

Moscow radio began broadcasting Nikita Khrushchev’s full 
acceptance of John F. Kennedy’s proposal—received just the night 
before—that the Soviets remove all offensive missiles from Cuba 
in return for nothing more than a conditional US pledge not to 
invade the island. Thus Khrushchev ended the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, as abruptly, and for American officials as unexpectedly, 
as it began. 

For the last quarter century, American analysts of the 
crisis have found the suddenness of Khrushchev’s concession to 
American terms on October 28, 1962 inexplicable. 

Even in Moscow, some were puzzled by the special haste that 
Sunday. Fyodor Burlatsky, Khrushchev’s speechwriter who drafted 
some of his private letters to Kennedy and his account of the 
crisis to the Presidium, recalled for me in Cambridge this month 
some details of that day. 

"They were very, very nervous at this time," Burlatsky said, 
speaking of the drafters of the October 28 message, with whom he 
had been in close touch. "This letter was not drafted in the 
Kremlin, nor in the Politburo. It was drafted at Khrushchev’s 
dacha, by a very small group. As soon as it was done, they ran 
it to the radio station. That is to say, they sent it by car, 
very fast; as a matter of fact, the car ran into some trouble on 
the way, an obstruction, which delayed it. When it arrived, the 
manager of the station himself ran down the steps, snatched the 
message from the hands of the man in the car, and ran up the 
steps to broadcast it immediately." Burlatsky never knew, he 
said, why they seemed in such a hurry. 


In fact, there were good reasons for a sense of urgency in 
Moscow. One of these I learned from Robert F. Kennedy in 1964, 
in the course of a highly classified interagency study I was 
conducting of communication between governments in nuclear 
crises. He told me, in somewhat more detail than he later made 
public in his 1968 memoir Thirteen Days , that at the direction of 
his brother, on the evening of Saturday, October 27, 1962, he 

began a secret discussion at the Justice Department with Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin by impressing on him the serious 
implications of the attacks that day on American reconnaissance 
aircraf t. 

Cuban antiaircraft artillery had begun firing Saturday 
morning at low-flying planes, damaging at least one, and a 









surface-to-air missile (SAM), presumed to be Soviet manned, had 
downed a U-2 flying higher than the artillery could reach, 
causing the first fatality of the crisis. 

A transcript of the White House meetings of October 2/ just 
released at Harvard makes clear that no participant in those 
discussions questioned the assumption of iron control by Soviet 
leaders over their own subordinates and over A their satellite, 4 *r/?£ forces 
. So both types of firing were interpreted, without 
doubts or dissent, as a deliberate escalation, a change of orders 
by Khrushchev himself. 

In reality, according to Burlatsky, "Khrushchev had given 
very strong, very precise orders that Soviet officers should make 
no provocation, initiate no attack in Cuba." In particular, the 
firing of the SAM that destroyed Major Anderson’s U-2, he said 
emphatically, "was done absolutely without the direction of 
Khrushchev and the Soviet High Command. In fact it was against 
their orders; and Khrushchev was very apprehensive about the 
American reaction." 

No American advisor having guessed this possibility, RFK’s 
mission Saturday evening was in part to induce Khrushchev to 
recognize the dangers of his supposed decision to escalate and 
to refrain from further attacks on reconnaissance planes, 
starting with the low-level flights scheduled for the next day. 

"Our photographic reconnaissance planes would have to 
continue to fly over Cuba," RFK reports, in his memoir, he told 
the Ambassador, "and if the Cubans or Soviets shot at these 
planes, then we would have to shoot back." In his discussion 
with me in 1964, Kennedy was more specific. "If one more plane 
was destroyed," he said he had told Dobrynin, "we would hit all 
the SAMs immediately, and probably the [surface-to-surface] 
missiles as well, and we would probably follow that with an 
invasion." 


This warning was obviously no bluff. The October 27 
transcript reveals that it conveyed accurately to the Soviets the 
consensus of the White House discussions that afternoon. But the 
warning almost surely had more impact than intended, for a reason 
the President and his advisors did not know, and as the 
transcript shows, failed to discuss even as a possibility. 

Very simply, the deterrent warning was directed to the 
wrong party. Even if he could expect to control future SAM 
firings, Khrushchev had at this point no influence at all over 
the Cuban antiaircraft artillerymen who threatened low-flying 
flights. They had begun firing on Saturday morning on the direct 
orders of Fidel Castro, who was determined to defend the 
sovereignty of Cuban airspace regardless of Soviet desires to 
avoid provoking American retaliation. 









As Castro put it to Tad Szulc in 1984 : "It was we who gave 
the order to fire against the low-level flights...We had simply 
presented our viewpoint to [the Soviets], our opposition to low- 
level flights, and we ordered our batteries to fire on them." 
(Szulc, Fidel , 584). 

When he heard Dobrynin’s account of his meeting with Robert 
Kennedy, Khrushchev could only conclude that he could well lose 
both his missiles and SAMs, with heavy Soviet casualties and the 
likelihood of further escalation, soon after low-flying US 
reconnaissance planes entered Cuban airspace on Sunday, perhaps 
at first light, less than twelve hours away. If there was any 
way at all to avert this, it could only be to announce his 
acceptance of Kennedy’s Saturday night proposal and to start 
dismantling missiles before a shootdown and reprisal took place. 


Between one and three AM EDT Khrushchev’s order to dismantle 
the missiles arrived in Cuba; the dismantling began at 5 AM. 

The race to the radio station with the announcement, bypassing 
slower diplomatic channels, came a few hours later. 

Not much too soon. Meeting at 9 AM Sunday morning (my notes 
from 1964 record), about the time that Moscow radio began its 
broadcast, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed, "Tentatively to 
schedule 4 low-level recon flights for late afternoon, and that 
aircraft would fly through any fire encountered." (The President 
cancelled these flights only after Khrushchev’s concession was 
received). 

In Castro’s opinion, expressed - t.-a- Tad—SLzorlc, "I am 
absolutely certain that if the low-level flights had been 
resumed, we would have shot down one, two or three of these 
planes... with so many batteries firing, we would have shot down 
some planes. I don’t know whether this would have started a 
nuclear war." (Szulc, Fidel , p. 585) 


As it worked out, Castro did not start a war; instead, he 
lost the missile crisis for Khrushchev. It was indeed, in the 
end, a Cuban crisis after all. But it was the leaders of the two 
superpowers who had between them unwittingly contrived to put a 
trigger to World War III in the hands of Fidel Castro. For 
reasons he never knew in detail, John F. Kennedy’s estimate 
during the crisis of the odds on general war—"between one in 
three and even"—does not seem too high. 

Khrushchev, as he expected, paid a heavy political price for 
withdrawing abruptly from what he had discovered to be Cuban 
roulette; yet surely he was wise to do so, without awaiting one 
more day’s spin of the chamber. Explaining his decision 
suddenly to remove his forces from dangers to which he should 
never have exposed them, Khrushchev said later, "A smell of 














scorching hung in the air." 

That warning scent drifts on the wind today, from the 
direction of the Persian Gulf. 
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"The Smell of Scorching" 

Early Sunday morning, twenty five years ago this week, 

Moscow radio began broadcasting Nikita Khrushchev’s full 
acceptance of John F. Kennedy’s proposal—received just the night 
before—that the Soviets remove all offensive missiles from Cuba 
in return for nothing more than a conditional US pledge not to 
invade the island. Thus Khrushchev ended the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, as abruptly, and for American officials as unexpectedly, 
as it began. 

For the last quarter century, American analysts of the 
crisis have found the suddenness of Khrushchev’s concession to 
American terms on October 28, 1962 inexplicable. 

Fyodor Burlatsky, Khrushchev’s speechwriter who drafted some 
of his private letters to Kennedy and his account of the crisis 
to the Presidium, was in Cambridge this month for discussions of 
the missile crisis. He recalled for me his awareness of special 
haste that Sunday. 

"They were very, very nervous at this time," Burlatsky said, 
speaking of the drafters of the October 28 message, with whom he 
had been in close touch. "This letter was not drafted in the 
Kremlin, nor in the Politburo. It was drafted at Khrushchev’s 
dacha, by a very small group. As soon as it was done, they ran 
it to the radio station. That is to say, they sent it by car, 
very fast; as a matter of fact, the car ran into some trouble on 
the way, an obstruction, which delayed it. When it arrived, the 
manager of the station himself ran down the steps, snatched the 
message from the hands of the man in the car, and ran up the 
steps to broadcast it immediately." Burlatsky never knew, he 
said, why they seemed in such a hurry. 


In fact, there were good reasons for a sense of urgency in 
Moscow. One of these I learned from Robert F. Kennedy in 1964, 
in the course of a highly classified interagency study I was 
conducting of communication between governments in nuclear 
crises. He told me, in somewhat more detail than he later made 
public in his 1968 memoir Thirteen Days , that at the direction of 
his brother, on the evening of Saturday, October 27, 1962, he 

began a secret discussion at the Justice Department with Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin by impressing on him the serious 
implications of the attacks that day on American reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

Cuban antiaircraft artillery had begun firing Saturday 
morning at low-flying planes, damaging at least one, and a 













surface-to-air missile (SAM), presumed to be Soviet-manned, had 
downed a U-2 flying higher than the artillery could reach, 
causing the first fatality of the crisis. 

A transcript of the White House meetings of October 27 just 
released at Harvard makes clear that no participant in those 
discussions questioned the assumption of iron control by Soviet 
leaders over their own subordinates and over their satellite 
leaders. So both types of firing were interpreted, without 
doubts or dissent, as a deliberate escalation, a change of orders 
by Khrushchev himself. 

In reality, according to Burlatsky, "Khrushchev had given 
very strong, very precise orders that Soviet officers should make 
no provocation, initiate no attack in Cuba." In particular, the 
firing of the SAM that destroyed Major Anderson’s U-2, he said 
emphatically, "was done absolutely without the direction of 
Khrushchev and the Soviet High Command. In fact it was against 
their orders; and Khrushchev was very apprehensive about the 
American reaction." 

No American advisor having guessed this possibility, RFK’s 
mission Saturday evening was in part to induce Khrushchev to 
recognize the dangers of his supposed decision to escalate and 
to refrain from further attacks on reconnaissance planes, 
starting with the low-level flights scheduled for the next day. 

"Our photographic reconnaissance planes would have to 
continue to fly over Cuba," RFK reports, in his memoir, he told 
the Ambassador, "and if the Cubans or Soviets shot at these 
planes, then we would have to shoot back." In his discussion 
with me in 1964, Kennedy was more specific. "If one more plane 
was destroyed," he said he had told Dobrynin, "we would hit all 
the SAMs immediately, and probably the [surface-to-surface] 
missiles as well, and we would probably follow that with an 
invasion." 


This warning was obviously no bluff. The October 27 
transcript reveals that it conveyed accurately to the Soviets the 
consensus of the White House discussions that afternoon. But the 
warning almost surely had more impact than intended, for a reason 
the President and his advisors did not know, and as the 
transcript shows, failed to discuss even as a possibility. 

Very simply, the deterrent warning was directed to the 
wrong party. Even if he could expect to control future SAM 
firings, Khrushchev had at this point no influence at all over 
the Cuban antiaircraft artillerymen who threatened low-flying 
flights. They had begun firing on Saturday morning on the direct 
orders of Fidel Castro, who was determined to defend the 
sovereignty of Cuban airspace regardless of Soviet concern to 
avoid provoking American retaliation. 








As Castro put it to Tad Szulc in 1984 : "It was we who gave 
the order to fire against the low—level flights...We had simply 
presented our viewpoint to [the Soviets] , our opposition to low- 
level flights, and we ordered our batteries to fire on them.” 
(Szulc, Fidel , 584). 

When he heard Dobrynin’s account of his meeting with Robert 
Kennedy, Khrushchev could only conclude that he could well lose 
both his missiles and SAMs, with heavy Soviet casualties and the 
likelihood of further escalation, soon after low-flying US 
reconnaissance planes entered Cuban airspace on Sunday, perhaps 
at first light, less than twelve hours away. If there was any 
way at all to avert this, it could only be to announce his 
acceptance of Kennedy’s Saturday night proposal and to start 
dismantling missiles before it happened, preferably before any 
shootdown occurred. He had until daylight in the Caribbean 
Sunday morning to prepare this. 


Between one and three AM EDT the order to dismantle the 
missiles arrived in Cuba; the dismantling began at 5 AM. The 
race to the radio station with the announcement, bypassing 
slower diplomatic channels, came a few hours later. 

Not much too soon. Meeting at 9 AM Sunday morning (my notes 
from 1964 record), about the time that Moscow radio began its 
broadcast, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed, "Tentatively to 
schedule 4 low-level recon flights for late afternoon, and that 
aircraft would fly through any fire encountered.” (The President 
cancelled these flights only after Khrushchev’s concession was 
received). 

In Castro’s opinion, expressed to Tad Szulc, ”1 am 
absolutely certain that if the low-level flights had been 
resumed, we would have shot down one, two or three of these 
planes... with so many batteries firing, we would have shot down 
some planes. I don’t know whether this would have started a 
nuclear war.” (Szulc, Fidel , p. 585) 


As it worked out, Castro did not start a war; instead, he 
lost the missile crisis for Khrushchev. It was indeed, in the 
end, a Cuban crisis after all. But it was the leaders of the two 
superpowers who had between them unwittingly contrived to put a 
trigger to World War III in the hands of Fidel Castro. For 
reasons he never knew in detail, John F. Kennedy’s estimate 
during the crisis of the odds on general war—’’between one in 
three and even”—does not seem too high. 

Khrushchev, as he expected, paid a heavy political price for 
withdrawing abruptly from what he had discovered to be Cuban 
roulette; yet surely he was wise to do so, without awaiting one 
more day’s spin of the chamber. Explaining his decision 
suddenly to remove his forces from dangers to which he should 










never have exposed them, Khrushchev said later, "A smell of 
scorching hung in the air. M 

For those informed by such experience, that warning scent 
drifts on the wind today, from the direction of the Persian Gulf. 
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surface—to —air missile (SAM), presumed to be Soviet manned, had 
downed a U-2 flying higher than the artillery could reach, 
causing the first fatality of the crisis. 

A transcript of the White House meetings of October 27 just 
released at Harvard makes clear that no participant in those 
discussions questioned the assumption of iron control by Soviet 
leaders over their own subordinates and over their satellite 
leaders. So both types of firing were interpreted, without 
doubts or dissent, as a deliberate escalation, a change of orders 
by Khrushchev himself. 

In reality, according to Burlatsky, "Khrushchev had given 
very strong, very precise orders that Soviet officers should make 
no provocation, initiate no attack in Cuba." In particular, the 
firing of the SAM that destroyed Major Anderson’s U-2, he assured 
me, "was done absolutely without the direction of Khrushchev and 
the Soviet High Command. In fact it was against their orders; 
and Khrushchev was very apprehensive about the American 
reaction." 

No American advisor having guessed this possibility, RFK’s 
mission Saturday evening was in part to^induce^ Khrushchev to 
recognize the dangers of his supposed nOw p-o-lSrey and to refrain 
from further attacks on reconnaissance planes, starting with the 
low-level flights scheduled for the next day. 

"Our photographic reconnaissance planes would have to 
continue to fly over Cuba," RFK reports, in his memoir, he told 
the Ambassador, "and if the Cubans or Soviets shot at these 
planes, then we would have to shoot back." In his discussion 
with me in 1964, Kennedy was more specific. "If one more plane 
was destroyed," he said he had told Dobrynin, "we would hit all 
the SAMs immediately, and probably the [surface-to-surface] 
missiles as well, and we would probably follow that with an 
invasion." 


This warning was obviously no bluff. The October 27 
transcript reveals that it conveyed accurately to the Soviets the 
consensus of the White House discussions that afternoon. But the 
warning almost surely had more impact than intended, for a reason 
the President and his advisors did not know, and as the 
transcript shows, failed to discuss even as a possibility. 


Very simply, the deterrent warning was directed to the 
wrong party. Even if he could expect to control future SAM 
firings, Khrushchev had at this point no influence at all over 
the Cuban antiaircraft artillerymen who threatened low-flying 
flights. They had begun firing on Saturday morning on 
direct orders Castro J was determined to defend Cuban airspace^ 
an^T G - uban sovereignty regardless of Soviet wishes to avoid 
provoking American retaliation. 















As Castro put it to Tad Szulc in 1984 : "It was we who gave 

the order to fire against the low-level flights...We had simply 
presented our viewpoint to [the Soviets], our opposition to low- 
level flights, and we ordered our batteries to fire on them." 
(Szulc, Fidel , 584). 

What the Soviet Premier faced in the early hours of Sunday 
morning was, in effect, a 12-hour ultimatum, though the Kennedy 
brothers ire-idrher perceived nor intended that their warning on 
attacking reconnaissance would amount to that. Khrushchev could 
only conclude that he could well lose both his missiles and SAMs, 
with heavy Soviet casualties and the likelihood of further 
escalation, jjxs-i—tw^iv-e -ho 4 ^&~a**ay fToon after low-flying US 
reconnaissance planes entered Cuban airspace on Sunday, perhaps 
at first light* aluLMre- f ir e4--o-n—by—-he~~had no 
power to stop and whose accuracy might jaLeU—improve.*^ 

If there was any way at all to avert a large-scale American 
attack in response, it could only be to announce his acceptance 
of Kennedy’s Saturday night proposal, and to start dismantling 
missiles, b e to r e t i mr n c h e d , o r preferably before 

any shootdown occurred. He had until daylight in the Caribbean 
Sunday morning to prepare this. 


Between one and three AM EDT--Lu —Thant , tJ^^-ir^t^General 
Se q r e t a r .yi T was told a few days bjf a Sqv 

• geja^ral—it* of —the mi4&sULes^“the order to dismantle the 

missiles arrived in Cuba; the dTsmantling began at 5 AM. The 
race to the radio station with the announcement, bypassing slower 
diplomatic channels, came a few hours later. 

Not much too soon. Meeting at 9 AM Sunday morning (my notes 
from 1964 record), about the time that Moscow radio began its 
broadcast, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed, "Tentatively to 
schedule 4 low-level recon flights for late afternoon, and that 
aircraft would fly through any fire encountered." (The President 
cancelled these flights only after Khrushchev’s concession was 
received). 

In Castro’s opinion, expressed to Tad Szulc, "I am 
absolutely certain that if the low-level flights had been 
resumed, we would have shot down one, two or three of these 
planes... with so many batteries firing, we would have shot down 
some planes. I don’t know whether this would have started a 
nuclear war." (Szulc, Fidel , p. 585) 


As it worked out, Castro did not start a war; instead, he 
lost the missile crisis for Khrushchev. It was indeed, in the 
end, a Cuban crisis after all. But it was the leaders of the two 
superpowers who had between them unwittingly contrived to put a 
trigger to World War III in the hands of Fidel Castro. For 
reasons he never knew in detail, John F. Kennedy’s estimate 




















during the crisis of the odds on general war—’’between one in 
three and even”---does not seem too high. 

Khrushchev, as he expected, paid a heavy political^ yjice^/for 
withdrawing abruptly from what he had discovered to be Cnban / 
roulette. But surely he was wise to do so, without awaiting one 
more day’s spin of the chamber. Explaining his decision 
suddenly to remove his forces from dangers to which he should 
never have exposed them, Khrushchev said later, "A smell of 
scorching hung in the air." 

To those informed by such experience, that warning scent 
drifts on the wind today, from the direction of the Persian Gulf. 
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during the crisis of the odds on general war—"between one in 
three and even”—does not seem too high. 

Khrushchev, as he expected, paid a heavy political price for 
withdrawing abruptly from what he had discovered to be Cuban 
roulette* But surely he was wise to do so, without awaiting one 
more day’s spin of the chamber. Explaining his decision 
suddenly to remove his forces from dangers to which he should 
never have exposed them, Khrushchev said later, A smell of 
scorching hung in the air." 
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